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FARM  INCOME  IN  1960 

Developments  since  last  fall  have  enhanced  farmers'  income 
prospects  in  1960.  The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  has 
risen  5  percent  since  mid-December--mainly  because  of  higher 
prices  for  hogs,  cattle,  chickens,  and  eggs- -and  is  now  only  slight- 
ly below  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  farm  products  during  the  remaining 
months  of  1960  are  likely  to  average  about  the  same  as,  or  even 
slightly  higher  than,  the  corresponding  months  of  1959.  Consequent- 
ly, if  growing  conditions  this  year  are  about  average,  cash  receipts 

f°1Q,aQC°ontinUed  h6aVy  VOlume  0f  farm  marketings  may  equal  those 
of  1959.  Some  further  increase  in  farm  production  expenses  seems 
likely,  however,  so  realized  net  income  of  farm  operators  from 
farming  may  fall  slightly  short  of  the  $11.0  billion  realized  last  year. 

This  assumes  approximately  "average"  or  "normal"  weather 
during  the  coming  season.  Ii  actual  growing  conditions  should  depart 
substantially  from  this  assumption,  bringing  higher- 1 han-avera  ge 
yields  per  acre,  then  crop  production,  price-support  loans,  cash 
receipts  from  crop  marketings  (including  loans),  and  farmers' 
realized  net  income  might  all  be  considerably  augmented.  Further 
expansion  this  year  in  the  nonfarm  economy  and  in  nonfarm  job 
opportunities  for  farm  people  may  well  bring  a  further  increase 
in  the  total  income  of  farm  people  from  nonfarm  sources  With  the 
farm  population  continuing  to  decline,  per  capita  income  of  farm 
people  from  all  sources  should  equal  the  average  of  $960  in  1959 


(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Although  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  realized  net  income  in  the 
first  quarter  of  i960  was  substantially  below  a  year  earlier  (table  l),  it  is 
likely  to  show  some  improvement  during  the  remaining  3  quarters  of  the  year. 
Realized  gross  farm  income  is  not  expected  to  change  significantly  in  i960. 
Some  increase  in  cash  receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  may  be 
offset  by  a  decline  in  crop  receipts;  and  a  small  increase  in  Government  pay- 
ments, reflecting  an  expansion  of  acreage  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program, 
may  be  offset  by  a  further  decline  in  nonmoney  income. 

The  increase  expected  in  total  livestock  receipts  will  be  due  mostly  to 
higher  prices  of  hogs  and  eggs,  though  larger  production  of  milk  may  also  bring 
some  increase  in  total  dairy  receipts.    The  expected  decline  in  crop  receipts 
is  mainly  a  reflection  of  lower  support  prices  for  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton. 
Total  marketings  are  likely  to  be  up  this  year  for  both  crops  and  livestock, 
but  prices  are  expected  to  hold  up  better  for  livestock  and  livestock  products 
than  for  crops. 

Farm  cost  rates,  though  quite  stable  in  recent  months,  are  at  a  slightly 
higher  level  than  in  1959*    Total  production  expenses  will  probably  increase 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  but  the  increase  may  be  the  smallest  since 
1955*     It  will  be  concentrated  in  the  overhead  items  of  interest  charges, 
property  taxes,  and  depreciation  allowances.    The  total  of  current  operating 
expenses  may  hold  fairly  steady,  as  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  hired 
labor  about  cancels  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  purchased  feed. 

FIRST  QUARTER  ESTIMATES 

Farmers*  realized  net  income  in  the  first  quarter  of  i960  was  at  an* 
annual  rate  of  approximately  $10.3  billion.     (See  table  1.)    This  was  substan- 
tially below  last  year's  first  quarter  rate  of  $12.2  billion,  but  about  the 
same  as  the  average  rate  of  $10.2  billion  in  the  second  half  of  1959 •    It  was 
also  below  the  estimate  projected  for  the  whole  year  i960.    Since  farm  prices 
and  farm  cost  rates  on  the  whole  are  expected  to  remain  fairly  close  to  their 
first  quarter  levels,  a  higher  rate  of  realized  net  income  later  this  year 
will  depend  on  an  increased  rate  of  marketings.    Marketings  in  the  first 
quarter  were  mostly  from  last  year's  production. 

The  first  quarter  realized  net  income  rate  was  considerably  above  the 
third  quarter  of  last  year,  but  considerably  below  the  fourth  quarter.  These 
fluctuations  reflect  variations  in  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  marketings. 
The  rate  of  marketings  and  the  rate  of  realized  net  income  were  unusually  low 
in  the  third  quarter,  but  correspondingly  high  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Prices 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  averaged  higher  than  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1959;  but  marketings  were  at  a  more  normal  rate  compared  with  the  unusually 
large  volume  sold  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

CASH  RECEIPTS  IK  THE  FIRST  QUARTER 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  totaled  $6.9  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  i960,  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    The  volume  of  marketings  was 
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Table  1.-  Gross  and  net  income  of  farm  operators, 
seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates,  by  quarters,  1959-60 


1959 

:  i960 

Item 

;  Year 

:  I 

:  II 

:  III 

:  IV 

I 

:  Bil. 
:  dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

Bil. 
dol. 

:  Bil. 
:  dol. 

Cash  receipts  from 

32.8 
k.2 

33.7 

k.h 

33.1 
4.2 

31.5 
4.1 

32.8 
4.1 

:  32.4 

;  4.1 

Nonmoney  income  and 

Realized  gross  : 

•  37.0 
26.0 

38.1 
25.9 

37.3 
26.1 

35.6 
26.1 

36.9 
26.0  I 

36.5 
26.2 

Farm  production 

Farmers'  realized 

11.0 
:  .8 

12.2 
1.0 

11.2 
•  9 

9.5 
.8 

10.9 
•7  : 

10.3 

Net  change  in  farm  : 

Farmers'  total  net 

11.8 

13.2 

12.1 

10.3 

11.6  ; 

10.8 
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down  only  slightly,  but  prices  averaged  more  than  k  percent  lower.  Livestock 
receipts  amounted  to  $H.3  "billion,  down  3  percent  from  the  first  quarter  of 
1959.    Lower  prices  for  all  meat  animals  and  eggs  more  than  offset  larger  mar- 
ketings of  cattle,  hogs,  milk,  and  turkeys.    Crop  receipts  of  $2.6  billion 
were  about  8  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1959,  with  small- 
er marketings  of  grains  (except  corn),  tobacco,  and  soybeans  accounting  for 
most  of  the  decline.    Crop  prices  averaged  slightly  higher  than  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1959* 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  farmers'  cash  receipts  in  March  is  $2.1 
billion,  down  less  than  1  percent  from  March  1959-    Livestock  and  livestock 
product  receipts  are  tentatively  estimated  at  $1.5  billion,  and  crop  receipts 
at  $0.6  billion.    Increased  marketings  about  offset  lower  prices  for  livestock, 
while  smaller  marketings  of  wheat  accounted  for  a  ^-percent  decline  m  cash 
receipts  from  crops. 

VOLUME  OF  FARM  MARKETINGS  IN  i960 

The  physical  volume  of  farm  marketings  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  rec- 
ord high  level  in  i960,  now  estimated  to  be  about  29  percent  above  the  average 
for  I9V7-U9  and  2  percent  above  1959-    (See  table  2  on  the  facing  page.)  This 
April  1  estimate  is  based  on  favorable  weather  conditions  for  some  crops 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and  assumes  average  weather  and 
growing  conditions  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  all  crops. 

Marketings  of  both  crops  and  livestock  are  expected  to  surpass  1959- 
Hog  marketings  will  be  up,  as  sales  from  the  large  1959  fall  pig  crop  will 
more  than  offset  reduced  marketings  from  the  i960  spring  crop.    Marketings  of 
cattle  and  calves  will  be  up  cyclically.    The  larger  number  of  ewes  on  hano. 
this  January  indicates  more  lambs  will  be  sold  than  last  year.    Milk  market- 
ings will  continue  their  upward  trend,  and  sales  of  broilers  and  turkeys  are 
also  expected  to  exceed  1959* 

Marketings  of  corn  are  likely  to  be  above  1959  since  the  planted  acre- 
age of  corn  in  prospect  for  i960  equals  last  year's  high  level  and  the  carry- 
over from  the  record  1959  crop  is  relatively  large.    Soybean  marketings  in 
i960  are  expected  to  increase  about  in  line  with  farmers'  intentions  to 
increase  acreage.    Increases  are  also  likely  in  marketings  of  tobacco  and  _ 
vegetables.    In  general,  the  increase  expected  for  crop  marketings  will  be  in 
the  nonfood  category,  with  no  change  over-all  in  the  food  group. 


UNITED  STATES  TOTALS  IN  THIS  REPORT  DO  NOT  COVER 
ALASKA  AND  HAWAII.  ESTIMATES  OF  FARM  INCOME  AND 
EXPENDITURES  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  THOSE  STATES. 
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January 
1959" 


;  January-February 
~l959     :  I966 


Source 


T9G5 

;  Mil.dol.  Mil.dol. 
Farm  marketings  and  : 

CCC  loans  l/  ;     2,912  2,717 


February 
T9l9 


1960^ 


Mil.dol.  Mil.dol.    Mil.dol.  Mil.dol. 


2,221  2,072 


5,133  M89 


Livestock  and  products  .... ;     !;515  1,**07 

Meat  animals   :        88"5  791 

Dairy  products   :        366  381 

Poultry  and  eggs   :        238  208 

Other   :  26  27 


1,37^  1,3^ 


2,889 


778 
3W 
222 
26 


750 
368 
200 
26 


1,163 

71 1+ 
1+60 
 §L 


2,751 
1,5^1 
7I+9 
1+08 

 53 


Crops   

Food  grains   

Feed  crops   

Cotton  (lint  and  seed)  .. 

Oil-bearing  crops   

Tobacco   

Vegetables   

Fruits  and  tree  nuts  .... 
Other   


1^227 

196 
1+09 
26k 
99 
85 
109 
120 
115 


1,310 


147 

389 
268 

97 
63 
128 
101 

117 


81+7 


728 


129 
287 
72 
72 
15 
90 
107 
75 


252 
81 
^9 
15 
95 
88 


2,21+1+  2,038 


325 
696 
336 
171 
100 

199 
227 
190 


221 
61+1 

3^9 
ll+6 

78 

223 
189 
191 


Government  payments 


hi 


51 


3^ 


3^ 


81 


85 


Total  cash  receipts   :  2,959 


2,768 


2,255      2,106        5,2ll+  1^,871+ 


1/  Receipts  from  loans  represent  value  of  loans 
the  month. 


minus  value  of  redemptions  during 


Table  k,-  Index  numbers  of  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  CCC  loans,  physical 
volume  of  farm  marketings,  and  prices  received  by  farmers,  United  States  (19^7-^9=100) 


Item 


January 


1959      »  I960 


February  t  January-February 

1959      L  I960     :~  1959      :  I960 


Cash  receipts  from  farm  mar- 
ketings and  CCC  loans:  l/ 

All  commodities   

Livestock  and  products  . , 
Crops  


Physical  volume  of  farm 
marketings : 

All  commodities  < 

Livestock  and  products 
Crops  


Prices  received  by  farmers: 

All  commodities  

Livestock  and  products 
Crops   


120 

112 

91 

84 

211 

196 

111 

103 

101 

99 

212 

202 

130 

122 

79 

66 

209 

188 

130  131 

120  125 
11+1+  139 


103 
113 
90 


101 
118 
78 


233  232 
233  21+1+ 
233  218 


90 

85 

90 

86 

180 

171 

93 

83 

91 

81+ 

183 

167 

87 

89 

88 

89 

175 

177 

1/  Receipts  from  loans  represent  value  of  loans  minus  value  of  redemptions  during" 
the  month. 
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State  and  region 

:    Livestock  and  products  : 

Crops  : 

Total 

:  1959 

:       i960  ' 

19  59 

:     i960  ! 

1 959  : 

1  itO 

:  1,000  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

Maine 

•            8  Q1Q 

8, 607 

k  951 

9  1+07 
y  >  ^>  1 

1  ^  870 

l8,0ll+ 

New  Hampshire 

:  h,i8o 

l+,208 

81+1 

81+2 

5.010 

5.050 

y  y^J 

Vermont 

:  8,253 

8,523 

1,017 

65I+ 

9,270 

9,177 

Massachusetts 

:  8,582 

8,851 

3,182 

3,638 

n,76i+ 

12,1+89 

Rhode  Island 

•  _L,U44 

1,  151 

pun 

i  liTk 

±,4j4 

1,  °55 

Connecticut 

:        8, 109 

8,1+36 

l+,125 

L,938 

12,231+ 

13,37^ 

New  York 

:  51,513 

1+9,601 

16,263 

15,308 

67,776 

61+,909 

New  Jersey 

:  16,108 

lU,25l+ 

l+,520 

3,795 

20,628 

18,01+9 

Pennsylvania 

:  50,3^ 

1+7,209 

15, 9^ 

15,122 

66,292 

62,331 

North  Atlantic  Region 

!  157,061 

150, 81+0 

51,237 

51+,  208 

r\r\  a    r\  )\  ft 

Ohio 

to,  Op'+ 

25,631 

27,309 

70    Q  r  n 

79,o^3 

(O,043 

Indiana 

SQ  925 

51+  051+ 

^*t,  w  y~* 

15  015 

11.672 

y^  }  y^-f 

87  726 

Illinois 

:  102,209 

91 . 792 
y  ,  i  y 

98. 511 
y^>  *>j-*- 

95.186 

200,71+0 

187.178 

Michigan 

11.169 

»           J  J , J^y 

11.709 

26.191 

21.098 

59 . 762 

54. 807 

Wisconsin 

:       88, 113 

81,082 

10,810 

12,121 

98.9°! 

East  North  Central  Region 

i  337,838 

307,291 

196,380 

191,666 

53i+,2l8 

1+98,957 

Minnesota 

\  88,858 

81+,  320 

42,6l8 

1+1,090 

131,^76 

125,410 

Iowa 

:  162,813 

lUl+,1+32 

8U,288 

84, 815 

21+7,101 

229,21+7 

Missouri 

cr/C   on  A 

50,299 

01  Aoli 

oil    1  "1  0 

7ft  n)i 
f 0,114 

7)1  Ino 

North  Dakota 

10,177 

ll+,605 

30,565 

51.171 

1+5.170 

South  Dakota 

1+2,318 

37.101 

18, 281+ 

10.221 

60,602 

47,324 

Nebraska 

i       66, 1+21 

61,985 

79,91+8 

69, 186 

146,369 

131,171 

Kansas 

U7, 219 

1+1,71+9 

73,61+6 

58,71+1+ 

120,865 

100,1+93 

West  North  Central  Region 

1+80,096 

1+34,1+91 

357,602 

318,736 

837,698 

753,227 

Delaware 

:  5,356 

5. 142 

1.05I+ 

1,106 

6,1+10 

6,1+1+8 

Maryland 

15,014 

14,91+8 

2,760 

2,781+ 

17,77k 

17,732 

Virginia 

16,560 

15,680 

12,81+1 

10,168 

29,1+01 

25,81+8 

West  Virginia 

5,871 

1    71  f\ 
_L,  (±D 

0,  jy° 

North  Carolina                         j  22,517 

20,228 

17,655 

13,682 

1+0,272 

33,9io 

South  Carolina 

8,733 

3,757 

8,901+ 

9,66l 

17,637 

18,1+18 

Georgia 

31,105 

28,958 

10,708 

12,166 

1+1,813 

1+1,124 

Florida 

15,9^ 

17,316 

90,562 

86,906 

106, 502 

10l+,222 

South  Atlantic  Region 

121,196 

116,701+ 

11+7,009 

138,189 

268,205 

254,893 

Kentucky  ; 

20,735 

i q  in? 

'JT,  ft7Q 

1 j, 0 \J 

5^  70.R, 

Tennessee  ! 

18,318 

16,865 

25,21+7 

22,062 

'+3,565 

38,927 

Alabama  • 

21,631+ 

20,969 

11,079 

10,702 

32,713 

31,671 

Mississippi  < 

18,601 

18, 525 

21,058 

25,736 

39,659 

)|)|  O^l 

44, ^01 

Arkansas  ; 

15,613 

15,299 

25,628 

31,996 

1+1,21+1 

1+7,295 

Louisiana  • 

12,216 

12,000 

16, 737 

17,265 

28,953 

29,265 

Oklahoma  : 

2l+,l+20 

21, 885 

20,1+76 

19,1+32 

l+l+,896 

41,317 

Texas  : 

71,665 

62,853 

162, 51+2 

138,969 

234,207 

201,822 

South  Central  Region 

203,202 

187,1+99 

335,911 

300,767 

539,H3 

1+88, 266 

Montana  S 

15,528 

1 1  025 

28  25I+ 

^  - 1  c- y^ 

2?  71  7 

1+1  782 

36,61+2 

Idaho  : 

16,782 

15. 525 
^-y,  y^y 

22  1+1 1 

22  201 

19.195 
~>y )  -*-y  y 

17.728 

Wyoming  • 

i+,555 

1+.388 

1.190 

1.115 
j  ,  j  j  y 

7.91+5 
1 ,  y  ^  y 

7.721 

Colorado  ; 

26,228 

2l+,881+ 

27  129 

21  1+9? 

51. 557 
yjy  y  y  1 

1+8.176 

New  Mexico  : 

5,208 

5,000 

ll+,  1+22 

13,629 

19,630 

18,629 

Arizona  : 

11,059 

11, 571 

33,1*03 

1+1,956 

1+4,1+62 

53, 527 

Utah  : 

9,918 

9.197 

y  ,  1 

1 . 101 

1.119 

11.021 

12. 516 

Nevada  ; 

3,850 

3, 1+56 

701 

583 

l+,55l 

4,039 

Washington  : 

17,673 

17, °9" 

33,289 

25,51+1 

50,962 

1+3,239 

Oregon  • 

18,033 

17,1+85 

15,l+1+6 

12,311 

33,1+79 

29,796 

California  : 

86,1+29 

87,229 

127,286 

137,752 

213,715 

224,981 

Western  Region 

215,263 

210,558 

309,036 

306,658 

524,299 

517,216 

United  States 

l,5li+,  656 

1,1*07,383 

1,397,175 

1,310,22U 

2,911,831 

2,717,607 
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Table  6.-    Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings,  by  States,  February  1959-60 
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State  and  region 

:    Livestock  and  products 

:  Crops 

Total 

:  1959 

:  i960 

:     1959  : 

i960  : 

1959  : 

I960 

:  1,000  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  dol.  lj 

000  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

Maine 

:  8,329 

8,H+9 

5,176 

10,1+52 

13,505 

18,601 

New  Hampshire 

:  3,923 

M33 

781+ 

809 

i+,707 

l+,81+2 

Vermont 

:  8,378 

8,722 

891 

608 

9,269 

9,330 

Massachusetts 

:        8, 52k 

8,901 

<^,9o9 

3,1(1+ 

11,513 

12,075 

Rhode  Island 

:  1,006 

1,11+9 

359 

1+92 

1,365 

1,61+1 

Connecticut 

;  8,368 

8,175 

3,738 

i+,598 

12,106 

12,773 

New  York 

:  ^6,767 

k6,73k 

12, 708 

13,388 

59A75 

60,122 

New  Jersey 

:  lk,6o6 

13,21+1+ 

l+,270 

KnQ 

18,876 

17, 1+22 

Pennsylvania 

:  i+5,303 

kk, 602 

13,61+1+ 

13,855 

58,9^7 

58,1+57 

North  Atlantic  Region 

1  lk5,20k 

1^3,709 

^,559 

51,55^ 

189,763 

195,263 

Ohio 

!  1+8,821+ 

^7,381 

18,501+ 

17,375 

67,328 

61+,  756 

Indiana 

:  56,923 

53,561 

33,^2 

28,362 

90,325 

81,923 

Illinois 

:  89,189 

88,227 

81,723 

66,076 

170,912 

15^,303 

Michigan 

:  29,9^5 

29, 581+ 

19,61+1 

15,3^2 

1+9,586 

kl+,926 

Wisconsin 

•  81,825 

80,388 

8,5^9 

8,535 

90,37^ 

88,923 

OQQ    1  111 

161,819 

135.690 

k6fi  ^9^ 
TOO, 

k^k  8^1 

Minnesota 

:  83,978 

82, 131 

30,801+ 

2i+,879 

lll+,  782 

107,010 

Iowa 

:  156,02k 

ll+l+,l+56 

59, fio 

55, fO<= 

215,73^ 

200,158 

Missouri 

:  53,182 

50,1+69 

13,  ^9 

12,323 

66,591 

62,792 

North  Dakota 

12,997 

13,097 

25,108 

16,202 

38,105 

29,299 

South  Dakota 

:  3^,970 

33A25 

li+,  501+ 

5,777 

1+9,1+71+ 

39,202 

Nebraska 

:  61,782 

53,911 

1+8,052 

38, 502 

109, 83U 

92,1+13 

Kansas 

:  ¥+,881+ 

39,867 

1+7,  k2k 

30,809 

92,308 

70,676 

ocb  I  fJOrtll  LiClloraX  AcglOB 

i+i+7,017 

417,35o 

T  fill  1  Qli 

OOO  ,  OclO 

OU-L  y  J  J\J 

Delaware 

I        k,  522 

5,053 

998 

1,130 

5,520 

6,183 

Maryland 

•  12,81+6 

13,968 

2,325 

2,662 

15,171 

16 , 630 

Virginia 

15,336 

15,11+1+ 

0,  O  (O 

22,212 

21,769 

West  Virginia 

:  5,391 

5,236 

1,695 

1,369 

7,086 

6,605 

North  Carolina  I 

20,3^3 

19,037 

11,231+ 

10,317 

31,577 

29,35^ 

South  Carolina 

7,852 

8,300 

5,618 

5,862 

13,!+70 

lk, 162 

Georgia 

28,007 

27,766 

8,013 

9,710 

36,020 

37,k76 

Florida 

li+,90i+ 

16,21+3 

77,956 

61+,  523 

92,860 

80,766 

fimi+h  A+1  fl.n1"  1  p  TCpfflnn 

T  CiQ  9TH 

11D  7k7 

Ilk, 715 

102,198 

993  Q] 6 

212. Qk5 

Kentucky 

19,756 

18,1+23 

6,337 

6,529 

26,093 

2k, 952 

Tennessee 

17,81+1 

16, 613 

10,961+ 

8,1+39 

28,805 

25,052 

Alabama  < 

20,ll+8 

20,928 

5,970 

1+,971 

26,118 

25,899 

Mississippi 

16, 59^ 

17,879 

10,961 

12,961+ 

27, 555 

30,8k3 

Arkansas  ; 

15,229 

1^,996 

12,981 

18,099 

28,210 

33,095 

Louisiana  < 

11,269 

11,100 

l+,008 

k,k25 

15,277 

15,525 

Oklahoma  : 

20,11+1 

20,002 

i+,998 

5,621 

25,139 

25,623 

Texas  ! 

59,283 

58,051 

38,399 

28,657 

97,682 

86,708 

< 

South  Central  Region 

iff,  99^ 

9l+,6l8 

8Q . 70  S 
^y  ,  1 v  s 

97k  ft7Q 

^ l*>° \y 

9^7  AQ7 

^0 ( , oy ( 

Montana  i 

11,898 

12,663 

20, 596 

9,111 

32,1+91+ 

22,1+1+0 

Idaho  : 

ll+,172 

ll+,220 

13,625 

15,058 

27,797 

29,278 

Wyoming  i 

2,910 

l+,209 

1,011+ 

l,H+7 

3,921+ 

5,356 

Colorado  ! 

2k,  1+15 

23,303 

16,97^ 

11,961 

i+1,389 

35,26k 

New  Mexico  ; 

l+,390 

V913 

6,811 

6,316 

11, 201 

11,229 

Arizona  : 

10,911+ 

11,236 

1  ft  C\\\C\ 

0?  i  no 

o,-Loy 

29,851+ 

3k,3k5 

Utah  : 

8,076 

8,712 

l,k31 

1,600 

9,507 

10,312 

Nevada  : 

2,816 

3,3^9 

1+52 

828 

3,268 

k,ni 

Washington  : 

16,1+25 

16,5^1 

26,231+ 

li+,003 

1+2,659 

30,5kk 

Oregon  : 

1^,163 

16,286 

7,738 

6,790 

21,901 

23,076 

California  : 

75,01+1 

79, 9^2 

78,078 

73,820 

153,119 

153,762 

Western  Region  \ 

185,220 

195,37^ 

191,893 

l6i+,i+09 

377,113 

359,783 

United  States  ) 

1,37^,^9 

1,3^,319 

81+6,615 

727,750 

2,221,02k 

2,072,069 
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Table  7.--  Cash 

receipts  from 

farm  marketings,  by  State 

3,  January- 

February  1959 

-60 

State  and  region 

:    Livestock  and  products 

:  Crops 

Total 

•  1QSQ  : 

•  ^-y  yy  • 

I960 

:      1Q5Q  : 

•          x^  • 

1Q60 

:  1QSQ 
•      xy  yy 

i960 

•   1    OOO  drrt 

1    OOO  r\n\ 

1  000  dol 

1   OOO  Aril 

1   OOO  rir>1 

X  ,            UU1  • 

1    OOO  r\n\ 

X,  W^V    UU1  • 

Maine 

•  17.248 

16  7S6 

10  1  ?7 

1  Q  8SQ 
*^yy 

?7  ^7S 

^6  6l  S 

Nev  Hampshire 

:  8,112 

8,24l 

1  6?s 

1, 651 

Q  7^7 

Q  flop 

Vprmnnt 

:  16,631 

17,245 

1,908 

1,262 

18,539 

18, 507 

Massachusetts 

:  17,106 

17,752 

6,171 

6,812 

23,277 

24, 564 

Rhode  Island 

:  2,050 

2,300 

749 

996 

2,799 

3,296 

Connecticut 

»       16, U77 

l6,6ll 

7,863 

9,536 

24,34o 

26, ] 47 

New  York 

:  98,280 

96,335 

28,971 

28,696 

127,251 

125,031 

Nev  Jersey 

1  30,714 

27, U98 

8,790 

7,973 

19,504 

35, 471 

Pennsylvania 

.  95,647 

91,811 

29, 592 

28,977 

125,239 

120,788 

North  Atlantic  Region 

|  302,265 

29%  5^9 

95,796 

105, 762 

"Drift  r\£i~\ 

390,001 

400, 311 

Ohio 

:  103,0^6 

96,035 

44,135 

44,764 

147,181 

140,799 

Indiana 

:  116,848 

107.61S 

XV  |  ,  Ul  ^ 

68, 4l7 

62,034 

18s. 26s 

169, 649 

Illinois 

:  191.198 

l80,019 

180,254 

l6l, 462 

171. 6S2 

J  1  x, 

34l,48l 

Micnigan 

!  63,3li4 

61,293 

46,034 

38,440 

109. 148 

99.711 
yy )  1 j j 

Wisconsin 

:  169,938 

161,470 

19, 159 

20,656 

l89 . 297 

x^7  ,  1 

182, 126 

East  North  Central  Region 

;  644,544 

606,432 

358,199 

327,356 

1,002,743 

933,738 

Minnesota 

:  172,836 

166,451 

73,422 

65,969 

246,258 

232,420 

Iowa 

:  318,837 

288,888 

143,998 

140, 517 

462,835 

429,405 

Missouri 

:  109,^72 

100, 768 

35,233 

36,436 

144,705 

137,204 

North  Dakota 

?7  70? 

62, 102 

46  767 

yi.)d  (u 

74  46q 

South  Dakota 

77  ?88 

70  s?6 

3?  788 

T  6  OOO 

1 1 0  O76 

vju,  yco 

Nebraska 

•  128,203 

1 ?8  OOO 

107  688 

?ri6  P0^? 

PP^?  S84 

Kansas 

>           Q?  10^ 

81,616 

121,070 

8q  ss^ 

1  71   1  6q 
x [ x , ±uy 

West  North  Central  Region 

:  927,913 

851,847 

596,613 

502,930 

1,524,526 

1,354,777 

Delaware 

>          q  87fl 

T  n  "5QS 

O  ("ISO 

in  0 3n 
ll,y3U 

1c, 03I 

Maryland 

!        27, 860 

28,916 

5,085 

5,446 

32,945 

34,362 

Virginia 

:  31,896 

30,824 

19,717 

16,793 

51,613 

47,617 

West  Virginia 

•  l_L,cOe! 

10,711 

4, 220 

3,005 

1 5 , 

13,796 

North  Carolina  I 

|  42,960 

39,265 

28,889 

23,999 

71,849 

63,264 

South  Carolina 

:       16, 585 

17,057 

14,522 

15, 523 

31,107 

32,  58O 

Georgia 

59,112 

56,724 

18, 721 

21,876 

77,833 

78,600 

Florida 

>  30,844 

33, 559 

168, 518 

151,429 

199,362 

184,988 

South  Atlantic  Region 

230,397 

227,^51 

261,724 

240,387 

492,121 

467,838 

Kentucky 

4o, 491 

37  cofS 

>y,4oi 

00  070 

78  ££n 
( 0,  oou 

Tennessee 

36,159 

33,478 

36,211 

30, 501 

72,370 

63,979 

Alabama  < 

41,782 

41,897 

17,049 

15,673 

58,831 

57, 570 

Mississippi  ■ 

35,195 

36,404 

32,019 

38,700 

67,214 

75,104 

Arkansas  ; 

OA  00  c. 

30, ouy 

An  "5  oa 

Louisiana  < 

d  j  t  J.UU 

dV, 

dl.  9  OyKJ 

]  1 )  1  Ton 

Oklahoma 

kk 

44,  jO± 

)n  AA1? 
4X  ,  00  f 

25,474 

HOC 

70,035 

00, y4u 

Texas  ; 

1  on  QJiA 
Xj\J  ,  y'+tJ 

1  on  on)i 
J.  cU  ,  y\J  4 

on  n  n )  1 1 
dxJyJ  ,  y  4_L 

J.0  f  ^  D<_D 

331, ooy 

oflfl  sin 

South  Central  Region 

383,463 

365,491 

430, 529 

390,472 

813,992 

755,963 

Montana 

d  (  ,  IdO 

<iO,  pOO 

),Q  Pen 
4-0,  05U 

.  . 
32,494 

76, 276 

co  0  Ao 

59,002 

Idaho  ! 

or,  QC.L 

OO    7k  S 

<iy>  C+y 

30,030 

5  ( >  ^u-L 

Cry  r\f\£ 

Wyoming  i 

7  46s 

8  sa7 
°,  yy  1 

K  k&O 

1  0  n7o 
13,  <J  (9 

Colorado  j 

sn  All 3 

k8  t  At 
*Kj  ,  10  ( 

^^,303 

35, ^^3 

03 ,  04U 

New  Mexico  ! 

9,598 

9,913 

2.1,233 

19,945 

30,831 

29,858 

Arizona  ; 

21,973 

22,807 

52,343 

65,065 

7^,316 

87,  872 

Utah  « 

17.994 

x 1 ,  yy^ 

18, 109 

4  ^4 

4  7"?Q 

??  s?8 

22  848 

Nevada  • 

6,666 

6,805 

1,153 

1,411 

7,819 

8' 216 

Washington 

34,098 

34,239 

59, 523 

39,544 

93,621 

73,783 

Oregon  i 

32,196 

33,771 

23,184 

19,101 

55,380 

52,872 

California  : 

161,470 

167,171 

205,364 

211,572 

366,834 

378,743 

Western  Region 

400,483 

405,932 

500,929 

471,067 

901,412 

876,999 

United  States 

2,889,065 

2,751,702 

2,243,790 

2,037,974 

5,132,855 

4,789,676 

FIS-178 
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FARM  CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES,  19^-1959 

By  Ernest  W.  Grove* 

Net  farm  income  has  shown  a  generally  downward  trend  since  the  postwar 
highs  of  19^7         19^8.    Even  with  allowance  for  nonfarm  sources  of  income  and 
for  declining  numbers  of  farms,  average  farm  family  income  has  lagged  behind 
the  steadily  rising  levels  of  nonfarm  family  incomes.    But  the  farmer  has  had 
an  additional  return  in  the  increased  capital  value  of  his  assets — farm  land 
and  buildings  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  working  capital.    Such  increments  in 
capital  value  are  not  included  in  regular  estimates  of  gross  and  net  farm 
income  because  the  latter  are  designed  specifically  to  measure  returns  from 
farming  operations  only.    Therefore,  capital  gains  and  losses  are  omitted  from 
the  estimates  of  income  from  farming. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  economists  as  to  the  desirability 
of  including  capital  gains  and  losses  with  ordinary  income.    But  some  agricul- 
tural economists  would  argue  that  farm  capital  gains  have  been  a  clearly 
recognizable  supplement  to  farm  incomes  in  recent  years,  and  most  would  prob- 
ably concede  that  capital  gains  or  losses  have  some  bearing  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  farm  operators  and  their  families,  especially  owner  operators. 

Reasonably  satisfactory  information  is  available  for  an  assessment  of 
the  approximate  magnitude  and  general  significance  of  farm  capital  gains  and 
losses.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  therefore,  (l)  to  raise  the  basic 
question  concerning  farm  capital  gains  and  losses,  and  (2)  to  present  estimates 
of  the  average  amounts  involved  annually  in  the  last  20  years. 

Capital  gains  and  losses  are  referred  to  here  in  their  general  economic 
sense  of  changes  in  capital  values  associated  with  price  changes,  not  in  any 
specific  tax  sense. 

Summary  of  findings 

The  extent  to  which  farmers  may  have  benefited  since  January  1,  19^0> 
from  increased  values  of  farm  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  inventories  of 
crops  and  livestock  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table,  where  farm  capital 
gains  and  losses  are  compared  with  net  farm  income,  in  terms  of  averages  per 
farm,  for  each  of  the  last  20  years.    Increasing  capital  values  in  agriculture, 
exclusive  of  net  investments  in  farm  assets,  averaged  $993  Per  farm  per  year 
over  the  last  20  years.    The  annual  average  of  farm  operators'  net  income  per 
farm,  including  inventory  changes,  was  $2,286.    Thus  capital  gains  in  agricul- 
ture, realized  and  unrealized,  have  averaged  k-3  percent  as  large  as  total  net 
income  from  farming  operations. 


*Editor  of  The  Farm  Income  Situation  since  19^5;  the  author  is  also 
Head  of  the  Farm  Income  Estimates  Section,  Farm  Income  Branch,  AMS.  The 
article  is  a  condensation  from  the  April  i960  issue  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Re  search . 
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Farm  capital  gains  and  losses  in  relation  to  farm  income,  1940-59 


Average 
net  income 
of  farm 
operators 
per  farm 
(including 
inventory 
change ) 


Average 
gain  or 
per 


capital 
loss  (-) 
farm 


Amount 


:Percen- 
: tage  of 
; average 

net 
;  income 


Year 


Average 
net  income 

of  farm 
operators 

per  farm 
(including 
inventory 

change ) 


Average  capital 
gain  or  loss  (-) 
per  farm 


Percen- 
tage of 
Amount  : average 
net 
:  income 


Pol. 

720 
l,0kk 
1,600 

1,967 

2,080 

2,57^ 
2,648 

3,065 

2,259 


1,990 


Pol. 

125 
850 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 

1,150 
1,725 
1,775 
150 
-650 


893 


Pet. 

17 
81 
81 

67 
61 

55 
67 
67 
5 

-29 


45 


:  Pol. 

Pol. 

1950 

1951  : 
1952 
1953  : 
1954 

!  2,479 
2,951 

:       2, 829 
2,502 

;       2, 440 

2,850 
2,200 
-1,100 
-1,250 

600 

1955 
1956 

1957 
1958 
1959  : 

:  2,313 
:  2,338 
:        2, 426 
:  2,990 
2,547 

4oo 

1,700 
1,900 
2,750 
875 

Average, 
1950-59  : 

2,582 

1,093 

Pet. 

115 

75 
-39 
-50 

25 

17 
73 
78 
92 
34 


42 


There  were,  on  the  average,  some  capital  gains  in  farming  in  17  of  the 
last  20  years.    Only  in  1949,  1952,  and  1953  were  there  declines  in  the  average 
values  of  total  farm  assets  after  subtracting  net  investments.    The  average 
farm  capital  gain  in  1950,  the  year  of  the  Korean  outbreak,  exceeded  the 
average  net  farm  income  in  that  year  by  15  percent.    Another  year  of  unusually 
large  capital  gains  in  farming  was  1958,  when  the  average  farm  had  a  net  ap- 
preciation in  its  capital  value  of  approximately  $2,750,  chiefly  because  of 
higher  values  of  farm  real  estate. 

A  comparison  of  the  decade  averages  shown  in  the  table  indicates  that 
capital  gains  were  somewhat  larger  in  the  1950' s  than  in  the  preceding  10 
years.    However,  farm  income  was  also  higher  in  the  1950' s,  and  capital  gains 
as  a  percentage  of  income  averaged  slightly  lower  than  in  the  1940*s. 

Note  that  the  averages  in  the  table  are  for  all  census  farms,  including 
part-time,  residential,  and  sharecropper  farms.    Capital  gains  on  farms  of 
commercial  size  undoubtedly  have  averaged  much  larger.     For  example,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  reports  that  a  typical  winter  wheat  farmer  in 
the  Southern  Plains  has  had  an  average  annual  capital  gain  of  $3,120  over  the 
last  20  years.     (See  page  5  of  "Farm  Costs  and  Returns,"  Agriculture  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  No.  176,  August  1959.) 
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Some  practical  considerations 

Net  income  and  capital  gains  or  losses  are  not  added  together  in  the 
table  because  they  are  not  entirely  comparable  magnitudes.    The  net  income 
shown  is  "realized"  income  adjusted  for  the  value  of  changes  in  crop  and  live- 
stock inventories.    On  the  other  hand,  the  average  capital  gain  or  loss  repre- 
sents a  mixture  of  realized  and  unrealized,  chiefly  the  latter.    A  farmer 
cannot  realize  his  capital  gains  unless  he  sells  out  and  retires  or  goes  into 
some  other  business.    He  then  realizes  a  capital  gain  for  the  period  during 
which  he  has  had  the  farm,  not  just  for  the  year  previous  to  sale. 

Relatively  few  farms  change  hands  each  year,  so  that  the  bulk  of  farm 
capital  gains  or  losses  are  of  the  unrealized  variety.    They  are  sometimes 
called  "paper  profits"  because,  if  real  estate  and  other  asset  values  should 
decline,  those  profits  could  disappear  in  short  order. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  columns  of  the  table  is  that  net 
income  is  for  farm  operators  exclusively,  whereas  capital  gains  and  losses, 
whether  realized  or  unrealized,  accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  assets.    The  per- 
centage of  owner  operators  rose  considerably  in  the  last  20  years,  and  the 
relative  number  of  tenant  operators  declined.    Since  many  of  the  changes  in 
asset  values  were  associated  with  changes  in  real  estate  values,  a  variable 
but  significant  fraction  of  farm  capital  gains  and  losses  accrued  to  farm 
landlords  instead  of  farm  operators. 

Thus,  the  second  column  of  the  table  shows  the  average  capital  gain  or 
loss  that  would  have  been  realized  in  each  of  the  last  20  years  if  a]  "I  farms, 
with  their  machinery,  livestock,  and  other  assets,  had  been  sold  regularly  each 
year  at  the  end  of  the  year.    This  concept  is  not  one  that  permits  the  addition 
of  capital  gains  to  net  income  of  farm  operators.    Yet  it  should  help  consider- 
ably in  appraising  the  significance  of  capital  gains  and  losses  to  farmers. 

Some  theoretical  considerations 

Capital  gains  and  losses,  whether  realized  or  not,  are  usually  excluded 
from  measures  of  income.    This  may  be  due  partly  to  lack  of  suitable  informa- 
tion, but  mainly  it  is  in  accordance  with  theoretical  considerations  applicable 
at  the  national  level  of  income  measurement. 

In  measuring  national  income,  the  guiding  objective  is  the  coverage  of 
all  national  output  of  commodities  and  services.    Since  these  cannot  be  added 
together  as  units,  they  must  be  combined  in  terms  of  market  values  and  dollar 
totals.    In  dealing  with  sums  of  money  representing  income,  however,  the 
national  income  estimator  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  "goods" 
character  of  income,  and  no  money  should  be  allowed  in  the  estimates  that  does 
not  have  its  counterpart  in  the  production  flow  of  commodities  or  services. 
More  specifically,  what  might  be  called  the  ebb  and  flow  in  value  of  existing 
goods  is  not  national  income.    So  capital  gains  and  losses,  realized  or  not, 
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must  be  excluded.    Changes  in  capita],  values  are  important  to  the  owners  of 
capital  goods,  but  obviously  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  total  amount  of  com- 
modities and  services  available  to  the  Nation. 

This  viewpoint,  which  is  clearly  valid  for  national  income,  has  gener- 
ally been  accepted  rather  uncritically  in  other  types  of  income  measurement  as 
well.    There  has  recently  been  some  shift  in  expert  opinion  on  this  question, 
however,  and  many  economists  would  now  argue  that  at  least  the  realized  capital 
gains  and  losses  should  be  taken  into  account.    This  shift  in  view  was  probably 
accelerated  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  stock  options  for  corporate  execu- 
tives, plus  other  tax  devices  whereby  compensation  may  be  viewed  as  capital 
gain  instead  of  current  income.    The  special  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  and 
losses  was  orignially  enacted  because  they  were  considered  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  current  income,  but  the  resulting  tax  incentive  has  brought  about 
widespread  tax -avoidance  practices  which  call  in  question  the  original  premise. 

In  other  words,  the  income  of  one  person — the  flow  of  commodities  and 
services  which  that  person  consumes  or  saves — obviously  will  be  increased  by 
a  realized  capital  gain  and  decreased  by  a  realized  capital  loss;  so  there  is 
every  reason  to  include  such  gains  and  losses  in  estimates  of  the  income  of 
single  persons  or  families.    Should  this  line  of  reasoning  also  apply  to  groups 
of  individuals  and  families — for  example,  a  group  as  large  as  all  farm 
operators? 

Further  consideration  of  this  question  indicates  that  it  is  not  the  size 
of  the  group  so  much  as  its  degree  of  self -containment  that  matters.    If  a 
family  could  consume  only  what  it  has  itself  produced,  then  capital  gains  and 
losses  would  be  of  no  significance.    But  for  an  individual  in  an  exchange 
economy,  a  realized  capital  gain  is  a  clear  addition  to  his  purchasing  power, 
and  a  realized  capital  loss  is  an  obvious  reduction  in  purchasing  power.  Are 
farmers  as  a  group  so  self-contained  that  farm  capital  gains  and  losses  may 
safely  be  ignored?    Perhaps  they  were  at  one  time,  but  not  any  more. 

Since  farm  income  is  often  used  in  comparisons  with  nonfarm  income, 
perhaps  the  more  appropriate  question  is,  may' capital  gains  and  losses  be  ig- 
nored for  farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  about 
equal  on  the  average?    There  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
assumption.    Whether  nonfarm  capital  gains  have  averaged  larger  or  smaller 
than  farm  capital  gains  in  the  last  20  years  is  not  known.    But  generally  it 
would  seem  that  farm  capital  gains  are  much  more  widely  distributed  among 
farmers  than  are  nonfarm  capital  gains  among  nonfarmers. 

There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  include  realized  capital  gains  and  losses 
with  income.    A  realized  capital  gain  is  just  as  "good"  as  ordinary  income  to 
its  recipient — and  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  ordinary  income  for  families 
in  the  upper  income  brackets. 

The  case  for  counting  unrealized  capital  gains  and  losses  is  less 
obvious  but  perhaps  no  less  valid.    All  property  values  in  an  exchange  economy 
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can  be  turned  into  current  income  at  the  owner's  option.    The  value  of 
property  is  merely  the  present  value  of  the  goods  which  that  property  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  in  the  future.    A  self-contained  group  can  obtain  these  goods 
only  by  waiting  until  they  mature.    But  any  individual  in  an  exchange  economy 
can  obtain  their  current  discounted  equivalent  any  time  he  chooses  to  liquidate 
his  property. 

Thus,  for  any  farm  operator,  the  whole  of  his  assets  might  well  be  added 
to  his  current  income  to  indicate  his  purchasing  power  of  "control"  over  com- 
modities and  services.    Any  individual  farmer  can  cash  in  on  an  increase  in 
farm  asset  values  at  any  time  he  chooses.    The  fact  that  all  farmers  could  not 
do  this  at  the  same  time  is  not  a  valid  objection. 

Methods  of  estimation 

Averages  per  farm  are  given  in  the  table,  and  the  accompanying  chart 
provides  a  convenient  summary  of  the  aggregates  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  top  line  in  the  chart  is  the  total  value  of  farm  assets  as  shown  in  The 
Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture.    The  lowest  of  the  3  segments  in  the  chart  shows 
the  total  value  on  January  1,  19^0.    Increases  from  this  level  represent  either 
net  investment  in  various  types  of  farm  assets  or  capital  gains  resulting  from 
higher  prices.    The  middle  segment  of  the  chart  shows  the  accumulated  net 
investment,  and  the  top  segment  represents  the  residual  capital  gains. 
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The  value  of  farm  assets  has  risen  almost  continuously  throughout  the 
last  20  years.    Total  assets  of  agriculture — value  of  land  and  "buildings, 
machinery  and  motor  vehicles,  crop  and  livestock  inventories,  household  equip- 
ment, and  financial  assets — increased  from  $53  billion  on  January  1,  19^;  to 
more  than  $208  billion  on  January  1,  i960.    This  was  almost  a  fourfold  increase. 
Approximately  30  percent  of  the  increase  in  total  farm  assets  resulted  from 
investment  by  farmers  in  the  various  types  of  farm  capital  assets,  in  excess 
of  depreciation  or  depletion.    The  remaining  "JO  percent  represented  capital 
gains  to  the  owners. 

The  aggregate  increase  in  value  of  farm  assets  from  19^*0  through  1959* 
net  of  farm  investment,  was  $109.6  billion,  or  an  average  of  $5^  billion  each 
year.  Higher  values  of  farm  real  estate  have  been  most  important,  accounting 
for  about  80  percent  of  all  farm  capital  gains  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  averages  given  in  the  table  could  not  be  derived  directly  from  the 
totals  shown  in  the  chart.    With  a  28-percent  decline  in  number  of  farms  since 
19**0,  the  average  capital  gain  or  loss  had  to  be  computed  separately  for  each 
year.    Otherwise,  capital  gains  and  farm  consolidations  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly confused.    The  procedure  actually  followed  was:     (l)  Compute  first 
differences  in  the  total  assets  of  agriculture  as  shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet, 
yielding  the  gross  change  in  value  of  assets  each  year;  (2)  add  the  various 
types  of  farm  investment  to  get  a  total  of  net  investment  in  farm  assets  for 
each  year;  (3)  subtract  total  net  investment  from  the  gross  change  in  asset 
value  to  give  a  residual  or  net  change  in  value  of  assets,  reflecting  price 
changes;  and  (k)  divide  these  aggregates  of  farm  capital  gains  or  losses  by 
the  number  of  farms  to  yield  the  averages  shown  in  the  table. 

The  investment  accounted  for  in  the  middle  segment  of  the  chart  includes 
capital  expenditures  less  depreciation  for  farm  machinery  and  motor  vehicles, 
farm  buildings  and  other  structures,  and  household  furnishings  and  equipment. 
It  also  includes  the  value  of  changes  during  the  year  in  crop  and  livestock 
inventories  and  farm  financial  assets.    It  does  not,  however,  cover  any  in- 
vestment in  farm  land  as  distinct  from  structures.    Since  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  total  land  in  farms  over  the  last  20  years,  plus  other  investment 
in  land  such  as  clearance  and  drainage,  the  capital  gains  and  losses  shown  in 
the  table  are  not  entirely  net  of  farm  Investment.    However,  the  amounts 
involved  are  probably  relatively  small. 
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